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17th Century America 
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WHEN THE TEMPO of commer- 
cial activity increases in a coun- 
try, there is a corresponding 
need for increased circulation of 
money. 

During 17th century Amer- 
ican Colonial days, settlers were 
forced by the shortage of Eng- 
lish coins to use Dutch guilders, 

-.. Portuguese joes, Spanish doub- 

Flax heckle commonly in use during home- loons and other types of foreign 

manufacturing period of early Colonial days. . 

From the collection of the Carnegie Museum. money. But there wasstill a short- 

age of coins. 

So, it became a generally acceptable trade practice to use Indians’ wampum. 
Littering the eastern shoreline was an abundant supply of shells from which 
wampum beads were made. However, a laborious process was required to 
assemble the highly polished wampum beads. This placed a limit on the amount 
of wampum in circulation. 

Wampum was declared legal tender in Massachusetts and, as late as the end 
of the 17th century, was the principal money of New York. 

From that era of crude improvisation, the monetary system of the United 
States, supplemented by modern banking practices, has progressed to its present 
flexible form that meets the expanding economic needs of our society. 
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OCTOBER CALENDAR 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 

Carnegie Institute Society members and their friends 
will be guests of the President and Board of Trustees 
the evening of October 17 at a reception in Sculpture 
Court and preview of the autumn exhibition, AMERICAN 
Cxassics OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Sixteen American artists of the past century are repre- 
sented in some 120 paintings to be shown in the third- 
floor galleries October 18 through December 1. The 
artists are Allston, Bingham, Blakelock, Blythe, Cassatt, 
Chase, Eakins, Hassam, Homer, Inness, Morse, Mount, 
Ryder, Sargent, Twachtman, and Whistler. The exhi- 
bition has been arranged by Gordon Bailey Washburn. 
Gallery hours will be 10:00 a.m., to 10:00 p.m., week- 
days, 2:00 to 5:00 p.m., Sundays. Admission charge of 
25 cents. 


THE MEANING OF MODERN ART 

Six illustrated lectures by Gordon Bailey Washburn on 
‘The Meaning of Modern Art’’ will be given Wednesday 
evenings beginning October 16, in Lecture Hall. (page 265) 
These are sponsored by the Junior Council of the Women's 
Committee, Department of Fine Arts. Admission fee. 


PRINTS BY PIRANESI 

Prints by Giambattista Piranesi (1720-78) from the 
Institute collection, the gift of Kenneth Seaver, on dis- 
play in gallery J through November 17, include selections 
from the Prisons and Views of Rome series. 


LOCAL ARTIST SERIES 

Oils and water colors by Anne Temeles Golomb, active 
member of Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, will be 
shown in gallery K from October 13 through November 10. 


FROM THE BEAL COLLECTION 

Continuing through November 10 on the second floor 
are water colors and drawings from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Beal. 


INSTITUTE-LIBRARY CORRIDOR 

Paintings by local artists of the past and by artists 
who painted the Pittsburgh scene are now on view in 
the corridor between the Institute and Library. Among 
these are A. S. Wall, Blythe, Hetzel, Martin Leisser, and 
Woodwell. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 
Black basalt ware by Wedgwood from the collection 


of Mrs. Alexander C. Speyer, of Pittsburgh, will be pre- 
sented in the Treasure Room beginning October 29. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY LECTURES 


Mondays, 6:15 and 8:30 P.M., Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 
Tuesdays, 6:30 and 8:30 P.M., Carnegie Music Hall 
Admission by membership card 

October 21, 22—VacaTION IN THE WEsT 

Dennis Glen Cooper will show color films of Rocky 
Mountain National Park, Yellowstone, Capital Reef 
National Monument, the Grand Canyon, Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument, and travel by raft down the raging 
Green and Yampa rivers. 
October 28, 29—Kow1oon Ferry 

Earl Brink brings a pageant of the Orient and Pacific 
Islands—the splendor of Japan, Hong-Kong-Kowloon, 
Macao, the teeming fortress of Okinawa, Guam, Kwa- 
jalein, Johnston Island, Formosa, and the Philippines. 
November 4, 5—Sicity . . . IsLanp oF THE SUN 

Robert Davis includes many spectacular scenes in his 
film of this ancient land: the capture of giant tunny fish, 
puppet dances by the noted Scalfani, rope-making by 
hand, the tarantella performed by Catania dancers. 


ART AND ANTIQUES AUCTION 

Over 500 duplicate and surplus items from the collec- 
tion of the Department of Fine Arts (page 269) will be 
offered for sale at a one-day auction in Music Hall on 
November 8 in two sessions, at 1:30 and 8:00 p.m. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell will resume his Sunday organ recitals 
on October 6 at 4:00 p.m., in Music Hall. These are spon- 
sored by Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. The opening pro- 
gram includes music by Bach, Berlioz, Bruch, Dunning, 
Floyd, Offenbach, Reubke, Jarnefelt, Gigout, and Urseth. 

David J. Volger, pianist, will play Beethoven's Con- 
certo No. 3 with Dr. Bidwell on October 22. 

The recitals are regularly broadcast by Station WLOA. 


STAMP EXHIBIT 

On the third floor of the Museum may be seen a com- 
plete collection of UN stamps, 1951 to date, lent by the 
UN Post Office; also three gifts from Henry J. Hanelly, 
of Grove City—first-day covers of UN stamps, of the 
current issue of United States postage stamps from 1% 
cent to $5.00, and of commemorative stamps for 1956. 


JUNIOR PATRONS OF ART 

The class for children (7 to 11) of members of Carnegie 
Institute Society opens October 12, meeting ten Saturdays 
at 10:00 a.m. $5.50 fee. Advance registration. 


STORY HOUR AT THE LIBRARY 

Preschool story hour, alternate Tuesdays at 10:30 a.., 
begins October 15; story hour (5 to 12 years) is held 
regularly Saturday afternoons at 2:15 o'clock. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICS 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Showing at Carnegie Institute from October eighteenth through December first 


[ is nowhere easy for artists to fulfill their 
gifts, and in America it was surely harder 
during the last century than it is in our own. 
Poor Washington Allston, so full of happy 
assurance, collapsed before he had concluded 
his promising career—a victim, like his pupil 
Samuel F. B. Morse, of the conflict between 
romantic ideals and soft-spoken 
reality. In accordance with their 
high-minded European training, 
both artists had wanted to paint 
great and resounding ‘‘History 
pictures’’ such as Benjamin West, 
their American mentor in London, 
was producing. They had not fully 
faced America’s plain distaste for 
heroic imagery. 
The academic snobbery attached 
to ‘History painting’’ would still 
remain a force in Europe during 
the entire nineteenth century. But 
even over there a tendency to- 
wards the ‘‘democratization of the 
heroic’’ as Mario Praz calls it, 
was in opposition to lofty sub- 
jects. Though Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in his Discourses could enjoin 
young painters to seek out su- 
perior themes in history, poetry, 
or religious writings rather than 
descend to models from everyday 
life, he already disregarded his 
own advice. Allston and Morse, 
caught between two worlds, gave 
up painting, the former leaving 
unfinished his heroic Belshagzar's 
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Feast, the latter to turn his attentions to the 
electric telegraph he had invented. 
Inasmuch as American painters then recog- 
nized that their art must represent an exten- 
sion of European culture, they generally 
spent much time abroad. Some, as we all 
know, settled there as permanent residents. 


STAGECOACH sy Davip Gitmour BLYTHE 
Lent by the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh 





These included Pittsburgh’s Mary Cassatt, as 
well as James McNeill Whistler and John 
Singer Sargent. These international figures 
consort somewhat oddly in our exhibition 
with such homespun painters as David Blythe, 
Ralph Blakelock, and Albert Ryder, especi- 
ally as the expatriates are less moving artists 
than their awkward colleagues who re- 
mained at home. So, too, the susceptibility 
of Chase to foreign recipes, whether from 
Leibl’s, Fortuny’s, or Boldini’s hands, as 
well as the collapse of George Caleb Bing- 
ham’s art after his stay in Diisseldorf, may 
remind us of the real danger that Europe 
represented to the nineteenth-century Ameri- 
can artist. In art, as Copley’s experience of an 
earlier day had also shown, it is the full de- 
velopment of a man’s humanity, not of his 
technique, that matters most, however de- 
sirable a happy marriage of the two may be. 

Yet nineteenth-century American artists 
who did not look abroad for their patrons 
might not find any at all. Winslow Homer 
and Thomas Eakins did manage to survive 
here, though even these giants of their 
time suffered from isolation on a rough con- 
tinent so far removed from the main trends 
in Western art. Somewhat thin, dry, and 
brittle in substance, their gravely poetic 
images seem to touch us as much by their in- 
herent sadness as for their makers’ intended 
effects. Thwarted in their ability to fulfill 
their superior interpretive powers, Homer 
and Eakins were destined to be lonely men, 
the difficulty of whose positions is innocently 
clear in their work. 

Moreover, American painters such as 
Homer and Eakins, because reared in the aca- 
demic tradition, suffered from a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of their calling. ““The arts 
of design,’’ wisely wrote William Dunlap in 
1834 in his History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Arts of Design in the United States, ‘‘are 
usually considered as commentators upon his- 


tory and poetry. Truly, they are impressive 
commentators. But to consider them as only 
such is to degrade them. To invent belongs 
to the artist as well as to the poet. . . itis no 
less to invent the fable than to illustrate it." 

While neither Homer nor Eakins essayed 
any high-minded comment on history or 
poetry such as Allston and Morse had at- 
tempted, they did accept the academic notion, 
prevalent on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
the function of the artist is the imitation of 
nature. They aimed only to illustrate ‘‘the 
fable,’’ and for them the fable was ‘‘nature’’— 
the world of appearances. Neither understood, 
as Dunlap had realized, that a picture should 
itself be an original invention instead of a 
copy or paraphrase of the model. The error 
of presuming that beauty and goodness reside 
initially outside a painting, that is to say 
within the model, and that they must be 
introduced into the work of art by the exer- 
tions of a highly-trained imitator, was a com- 
monplace one at that time. It resulted in the 
belief that the superior model must be sought 
out and tracked down if beauty and truth are 
to be captured. Even today this point of view 
still betrays the naive into a futile search for 
beautiful sites and special subjects for the 
brush. 

Homer and Eakins, though remaining vic- 
tims of this academic doctrine (one that had 
already been firmly discredited across the 
ocean), had vigorously rejected the parallel 
neoclassic notion of selecting ideal aspects of 
nature for their images. In fact, being typical 
American Puritans, they were against pretti- 
ness, regarding the imitation of anything but 


Mr. Washburn, director of the Department of Fine Arts, 
has organized the exhibition of more than one hun- 
dred paintings by American artists of the nineteenth 
century that will be shown at Carnegie Institute this 
autumn and subsequently, reduced in numbers, will 
travel to Utica, Richmond, Baltimore, and Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 
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AT THE OPERA sy Mary Cassatt 
Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


harsh facts as both unnatural and immoral. 
So, instead of ejecting nature's defects from 
their work as the Academies advised, they 
favored unflinching statements of them. As 
Foster Damen once wittily declared, the 
American portraitist like Eakins, having 
curtly refused to idealize their sitters, em- 
braced for them instead the sentiments of the 
old church hymn, ‘“‘just as I am, without 
one plea. . .”’ 

In contrast to these naturalists, George 
Inness, as well as Ralph Blakelock and Albert 
Ryder, found it natural to reject the given 
image by turning in upon themselves, thereby 
creating original imagery out of the dream- 
like forms of their subjective vision. ‘“The 
artist should fear to become the slave to de- 
tail,’’ said Ryder. ‘‘He should strive to ex- 


press his thought and not the surface of 
it. What avails a storm cloud accurate 
in form and color if the storm is not 
therein?”’ 

Each of these artists suffered from the 
indifference of potential patrons in 
varying degrees, and this neglect, par- 
ticularly in the cases of Blakelock and 
Ryder, crippled their art. Ryder came 
to behave like an early Christian saint, 
hermetically buried in his debris-filled 
apartment, while the poor and desper- 
ate Ralph Blakelock lost his reason in 
the unequal struggle. Indeed Blakelock, 
who couldn’t sell his work for a few 
hundred dollars when he was still capa- 
ble of painting, was early thought to 
be dead, and was finally discovered only 
because one of his pictures was sold at 
auction for $20,000, a frustrated crea- 
ture in an insane asylum. It is not with- 
out interest to wonder, before the great 
and moving beauty of their images, 
what Albert Ryder and Ralph Blake- 
lock would have made of their talents, 
had their fellow men encouraged them 
before it was too late. 

Ralph Blakelock, like Ryder, avoided nat- 
uralism in his similarly monochromatic 
works, believing that color should be em- 
ployed, as he said, ‘‘until it seems to flow 
upon the senses, as some melody.’’ He had 
the misfortune to shape his art in other than 
conventional fashions, to be in fact something 
of an expressionist at a time when realism 
alone was understood. He knew he might 
trust himself to create as one in harmony 
with nature. ““The laws of the art of paint- 
ing,’’ he is quoted, ‘‘are the laws of the 
creator, as to expression, color, form, unity, 
harmony, heighth, depth, tone; when the 
knowledge is obtained, we may trust our 
emotional nature or spirit to create, and then, 
upon comparison, we find them like nature."’ 





THE DELUGE sy Wasnincton ALLSTON 
Lent by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


George Inness, senior of these men by more 
than twenty years, had the good fortune to 
please his contemporaries better, although 
even he was sometimes regarded as a radical. 
An epileptic like Van Gogh, he was a nervous 
and high-strung man who set much store on 
his instinctive responses and upon the sweep- 
ing power of improvisation. Discussing 
Corot’s landscapes, which then were also re- 
garded with a doubtful eye, Inness once re- 
marked that greatness lies in the realm of 
emotion and idea, not in the realm of fact. 
‘Art,’ he told Elliott Daingerfield, ‘is the 
endeavor on the part of the mind to express 
through the senses ideas of the great prin- 
ciples of unity."’ How modern to express a 


deep feeling for nature’s unity, and how sus- 
pect of him! Tuckerman, in 1867, complained 
that Inness’ manner ‘‘overlaps the modesty 
of nature, and license takes the place of free- 
dom.’’ Even J. J. Jarves, in 1865, ended a 
sensitive review by noting ‘‘startling in- 
equalities and wantonness of brush, making 
Inness the Byron of our landscapists.”’ 

What are we to make of such a variety of 
expression, or of artists of such unequal 
merit, all stemming from the same national 
source? ‘‘Classics’’ they may be, in the sense 
of standard painters in the history of Ameri- 
can art. Yet merely to embrace them as stock 
figures of an era is no explanation of their 
diversity. What, if anything, we may 
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ask, do these artists have in common? 

Perhaps, before all else, they share the same 
fate—their fate as Americans who were born 
at a time when an artist had either to escape 
the limitations of his destiny by living abroad, 
or else face up to the crude circumstances of 
life at home. Neither choice offered salvation. 
Those who fled, like Sargent and Chase, were 
tempted to smother their sense of inferiority 
with a manual dexterity that could be 
counted upon to dazzle the world. Yet even 
though this sleight-of-hand provided a tem- 
porary assuagement, it tended to kill crea- 
tive powers of the artist in the process. As 
for those who remained at home, an insuf- 
ficiency of both experience and patronage con- 
stantly threatened their hopes. Indeed, they 
must invent their art if they stayed, there 
being neither teachers nor collections to offer 
guidance; and they must suffer misunder- 
standing or indifference, should they rise 
above the heads of the ignorant crowd. 

In spite of these hazards, as we have al- 
ready noticed, painters such as Ryder, Blake- 
lock, and Inness produced works that touch 
us more deeply than those of Sargent, Chase, 
or even Whistler. Yet they are awkward often 
enough, and certainly lack sophistication or 
brilliance. As homespun talents, they suffer 
from lack of training and from being sepa- 
rated from the traditions of technical knowl- 
edge and iconography such as support artists 
in older cultures. 

We can only imagine what a remarkable 
figure David Blythe of Pittsburgh would 
have been, had fate permitted him to be born 
in England or France rather than in East 
Liverpool, Ohio. Crippled though he was by 
his solitary destiny, he can nevertheless con- 
tinue to delight us by his quick and biting 
humor, somewhat as his friend Stephen Foster 
does with his own infectious art. With his 
sharp sense of reality, comparable in spirit if 
not in fulfillment to that of Adriaen Brouwer, 
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Blythe lifts his art above the more competent 
painting of other rustic masters such as 
George Caleb Bingham and William Mount. 
Blythe may find it practical to overplay his 
jokester’s hand, yet reality still manages to 
show its unmistakable countenance, leering 
at us from within, and we know at once how 
thin is the veil between ourselves and truth. 

Mount and Bingham, in contrast—though 
they were exceedingly well-mannered artists— 
offered their wild roses with every thorn 
gratuitously removed. In so doing, they were 
only conforming to the sensibilities of a well- 
to-do middle class. On both sides of the At- 
lantic, Victorian society intended toavoid the 
trumpet calls of the heroic in favor of comfort 
and tranquility. The boundaries of life might 
need to be narrowed instead of widened, as 
Allston and the Romantics had wished, but 
before all else it must be serene, pretty, and 
safe. No one should be able to say that 
Americans were lacking in either gentility 
or taste. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


EF" in the form below and mail with your 
check to Carnegie Institute to enjoy this 
season's program at our city’s cultural center. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
Application for New Members 
Annual Associate Member ($10) 
Annual Supporting Member ($20) 
Annual Contributing Member ($25 to $100)... 
Annual Sustaining Member ($100 to $1000)... 


Annual Sponsor ($1000 and over) 
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THIS SUMMER’S DROUGHT 


F all things, water is best.’’ So wrote 

Pliny, the Roman, many centuries ago, 
and if plants could talk they would heartily 
agree. The drought of July, August, and early 
September has made the need of water for 
plant life all too evident. 

Several years ago, J. S. Illick and his _ stu- 
dents at the Mont Alto Forest School made 
hourly day-and-night studies of the growth 
of various trees and shrubs around the school. 
They found that growth in length was about 
twice as fast at night as during daytime, and 
that growth in length usually stopped some- 
where about July first. Subsequently the 
stems and twigs grew only in diameter. We 
may infer, thus, that our recent drought de- 
creased the growth in thickness of at least 
our woody plants. 

Further, the initials of the leaf and flower- 
and-fruit buds for next year (1958) were 
formed early this last spring. It has been 
found that, under the microscope, the petals 
of the following year’s flowers can often. be 
seen as early as July. This means that such 
infant flowers would in all probability have 
been seriously affected by the late drought, 
to the point of not being so fully developed 
when they finally go into the dormant win- 
ter period. 

Lack of water is one of the factors that 
bring about the formation of a thin layer of 
corky tissue at the base of leaf petioles and 
fruit pedicels, which results in the fall of the 
leaves, flowers, or fruits. It is to be noted that 
some of our trees are already prematurely 
partially defoliated. 

Lack of water during the latter part of the 





Dr. Jennings is director emeritus of Carnegie Museum 
and former curator of plants. Mr. Clench is associate 
curator of the section of insects and spiders. 
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summer and early fall often results in early 
dormancy of plants, and it is to be expected 
that warm, springlike, wet weather later this 
fall will awaken some of the dormant leaf 
and flower buds, just as if it were spring. Our 
newspapers will then comment on Mr. So- 
and-So’s horse chestnuts’ coming into leaf 
again, or his fruit tree’s bearing a second crop 
of flowers to the detriment of next year’s 
crop. 

Some of our native grasses are phenomen- 
ally resistant to drought. During the dry 
period in the Midwest that culminated in the 
record-breaking drought of 1934, it was 
found that some of the native species sur- 
vived much better than the introduced ones. 
This led to a more extensive reliance on na- 
tive species that, through the ages, have be- 
come better adapted to our conditions. The 
lowering of the water table in our region, 
due to deforestation, poor soil management, 
drainage, and so on, means that the smaller 
amount of soil water available for plant 
growth is becoming more like that of the 
prairies, where there is less rainfall. Many of 
our abandoned upland fields have already 
been taken over by the Virginia Bromegrass 
to form at least a temporary prairie, which 
will be further favored by droughts such as 
our recent one. 

The recent drought has been particularly 
disastrous to shallowly rooted, ornamental, 
garden plants, such as, for instance, the gar- 
den phlox. With the year’s deficiency in soil 
water accentuated by the recent drought, 
such shallowly rooted ornamental plants 
have required vigilant attention. Many 
people have lost their plants for lack of water. 

Evergreen trees and shrubs lose consider- 
able amounts of water from the leaves during 





the winter, when the soil is frozen and the 
roots are unable to supply water to them. 
Even leafless trees lose water to the air during 
the gales of dry wintry days. The lesson from 
this is that, unless the unexpected happens 
and the mounting deficiency of more than five 
inches of rain is fully made up, it behooves 
us to soak the soil thoroughly around our 
trees, shrubs, and herbaceous perennials be- 
fore winter sets in and the soil freezes. 


HE results of our recent drought may be 

divided, for present purposes, into three 
phases: first, drying of the soil; second, re- 
duction, sometimes to disappearance, of 
stream levels; and third, the drying up of 
many plants. 

The soil about us, from the minuscule 
amount held by a bit of moss in the chink of a 
stone wall to the countless acres of decaying 
leaf litter that carpet our forests, is every- 
where alive with a horde of tiny insects. 
Some are the young of forms that eventually 
will take wing and fly off into the air; others 
are destined to live out their lives beneath 
the litter, some in the damp leaves at the 
surface, some deeper into the soil. All, how- 
ever, are alike in their need for a perpetually 
humid environment. The effects of the 
drought on them, one would at first think, 
should have been disastrous. Indeed there is 
no doubt that a large percentage of them have 
succumbed as a direct result of the drought. 
Yet many of these insects are adapted to liv- 
ing in soils that regularly dry to some extent 
by being able to move downward into more 
suitable conditions. This downward migra- 
tion often manages to save them from death. 

The drying up of small streams is probably 
of much more serious consequence to their 
insect inhabitants which, in unpolluted 
waters, are many. Even here, however, the 
effects are probably not so severe as one 
would imagine. One stream may have dried 
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up completely, killing a great part of its in- 
sect residents, yet only a few hundred yards 
away another stream, nourished by deep- 
rising springs that did not fail, maintained 
its dwellers in happy ignorance of their 
brothers’ fate. Temporary pools also dried up, 
yet by their very nature the insect residents 
of these are used to the transience of their 
home, and as it went dry merely left for more 
suitable places. 

Far more ramified and difficult of interpre- 
tation are the results of the dessication of 
vegetation. Many plant-feeding species of 
insects were probably severely decimated. 
Especially susceptible would be that army 
of minute insects classed as ‘‘leaf miners’’— 
whose larvae tunnel inside the tissues of leaves. 
They are, until they finally emerge from it, 
prisoners of their food supply. If the leaf 
flourishes, they do; if it withers, they die. 
The late summer and early fall is a time of 
great abundance of leaf mines, and I suspect 
that the drought worked much damage on 
their makers. 

A recent trip to the Museum's new Powder- 
mill Nature Reserve showed that throughout 
much of the area the rank herbage that 
underlies most of the forest was almost com- 
pletely dried up. The Mecoptera, a small 
order of primitive winged insects, are very 
dependent on moist situations, such as these 
succulent annuals provide. On our mid- 
September tour we found these insects com- 
pletely absent from areas in which they were 
known to have been abundant earlier in the 
summer. Parts of the Reserve territory along 
Powdermill Run itself were still very damp, 
almost unaffected directly by the drought. 
Yet even here no Mecoptera were present, 
though they had been there in numbers only 
two months previously. It was evident here 
that the still lush herbaceous vegetation that 
had formerly sheltered them had recently 

[Turn to page 274) 
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Six Wednesday evenings at 8:00 P.M., in Carnegie Lecture Hall 








THE MEANING OF MODERN ART 


A SERIES OF LECTURES BY 


GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


ILLUSTRATED WITH COLORED SLIDES 


Sponsored by the Junior Council from the Women’s Committee 


of the Department of Fine Arts 


A survey of the contributions 


of those individuals in the modern movements of art 
whose unique visions of reality 


OcrTosBer 16 
IMPRESSIONISTS AND 
POST-IMPRESSIONISTS 
An account of the modern revolution in the 

arts about 1870; the naturalism of Monet, as well as 

the developments of Gauguin, Degas, Renoir, and 


Seurat, each of whom defied the academic conven- 
tions in pursuit of new orders of vision. 


OctTosBEeR 23 

MATISSE AND THE FAUVES 

French classicism asserts itself in the severe 
art of Matisse, while other Fauves, following more 


closely the lead of Gauguin, develop an Expres- 
sionist art of impulse and emotion. 


OctoserR 30 
CEZANNE AND CUBISM 


The intelligent genius of Cézanne suggests an 
abstract development to Picasso and Braque. Cub- 
ism, the mode of the century, develops divergently, 
in accordance with the character of its employers 
and the trend of the times. 







Series ticket 


have expanded our conceptions of truth and beauty 


Tickets may be obtained from the Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute 





NovEMBER 6 
DADAISTS AND SURREALISTS 


Rebellion against the futility of reason as the 
sole guide of man rekindles an antirational confla- 
gration and leads to automatism and psychic ex- 
ploration in the arts. 


NovEMBER 13 
KLEE AND THE 
GERMAN EXPRESSIONISTS 


A Swiss genius opens fully the doors of art, 
inviting every possible form of expression of which 
the invention of man is capable. His talented col- 
leagues in Germany discover their own narrower 
paths and views. 





NovEMBER 20 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE TODAY 


While Picasso, Rouault, and Braque, together 
with their colleagues, finish a great generation’s 
work, new talents appear not only in Europe but 
also in a creative America— talents mostly of a 
romantic and even of a mystical nature. 


; = 3 ; ‘ : ‘ ; : $5.00 
Series ticket for member of Camegie Institute Society . ‘ a $2.50 
Student series ticket $2.50 
Single admission ; ‘ . ‘ ‘ - : - $1.00 
Single admission, Society member or student . . i ; i $ .50 


(Tax included ) 










DRAMATIC PRELUDE 





The Rotunda of the Pennsylvania Station in Pittsburgh 


n the vehicular rotunda that prefaces the 

Pennsylvania Railroad Station, Pittsburgh 
is the fortunate possessor of one of the most 
interesting and fantastic minor productions 
of the turn-of-the century neo-Baroque style. 
With its low, wide, festal arches and the 
subdued gaiety of its Beaux-Arts orna- 
ment, it is charmingly alien to the sober tone 
of so industrial a city—a swan among eagles. 
Like the pavilion of some fabled enchantress, 
it seems to have alighted in such an unlikely 
spot solely for our pleasure and our delight. 
Its uniqueness and its grace have been re- 
marked upon by distinguished visitors, and 
it has been appreciatively discussed by 
C. V. L. Meeks in his recent book on railway- 
station architecture. One of the “‘lighter’’ 
monuments of America’s Imperial Age—an 
era that admired Baroque pomp and rejoiced 
in glamorous gateways and dramatic en- 
trances—this glorified cabstand has a very 
special exuberence and verve. 

Commissioned in 1898 from the office of 
D. H. Burnham in Chicago, the rotunda 
forms part of the fourth station on the site. 
The first study for the whole project, pub- 
lished in the Inland Architect (March, 1899), 
shows a four-story structure, the ‘‘head 
house’ intended as an office building, with a 
rather unimaginative, square, entrance pa- 
vilion. In the final plans, dated 8 June, 1900, 
the office building has been pulled up, as it 
were, into twelve stories, and the square 
entry has been daringly metamorphosed into 
the present rotunda. Both the head house and 
the cabstand were finished in 1902; the train 
shed, however, was not finished until 1903. 
The rotunda was not only a gateway in its 
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own right, but it might be considered sym- 
bolically as an entrance to the new century. 

Meeks has suggested that the rotunda has 
some similarity to the Binet gate of the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, and one might go on to 
say that the structure is related in spirit to 
much of the exposition architecture of the 
time, which exerted a profound influence on 
contemporary public buildings. Except fora 
granite plinth, the cabstand is largely con- 
structed of light brown terra cotta (a favored 
material of the early twentieth century) over 
a steel framework. The great four-centered 
arches, whose sweeping lines are anchored by 
the four corner turrets, suggest, like the 
Syrian arches of H. H. Richardson, the 
entrances to a mysterious cavern, and there 
is a hint of the more Romantic architectural 
visions of a Hubert Robert or the highlighted 
tenebrosity of a Piranesi. Stylistically, the 
Baroque bravura of the general mass is 
chastened and given a certain piquancy by 
the late-eighteenth-century detail—the car- 
touches, the guilloche bands, and the urns. 
Possibly the most interesting aspect of the 
place is the masterly and exciting interplay 
of exterior and interior space, a factor that 
recommends it to modern taste. It has the 
fascinating concavity of a sea shell, and no 
matter from what angle it is viewed there are 
revealed subtle perspectives of sloping sur- 
faces and intersecting curves. 

Possibly there are some Modernists who 





Mr. Van Trump will be remembered by readers of 
CarneGie Macazinz for his article on Music Hall Foyer 
last May. He has made a study of the neo-Baroque 
style in the fine arts and has in preparation a book on 
Pittsburgh architecture of the Eclectic period, 1850-1939. 
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ALTHOUGH UTILITARIAN, THIS ROTUNDA IS FANCIFULLY UNIQUE AMONG RAILROAD STRUCTURES 


would find the bones of the dome and arches— 
the interior steel ribs and trusses—more 
“honest,” but the building without its 
glamorous flesh would be unseemly. 
Essentially dramatic in quality, the ro- 
tunda might pre-eminently be considered the 
vestibule to a theater, a prelude to the drama 
of travel. How much more so it must have 
appeared in the first decade of this century, 
when travel was still something of an ad- 
venture. With what swagger and flourish one 
might have, in a night of the 1900's, driven 
up the long Baroque sweep of the ramp, under 
the great arch outlined with the sharp fire of 
electric bulbs, to be deposited with one’s 
luggage under the echoing dome. Through 
the lofty waiting room and the bustle of 
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hurrying travelers, one was conducted through 
the changing scenes of a mounting drama in 
which one was both actor and spectator. 
With the huge train shed, both auditorium 
and stage were reached, where the last cli- 
mactic act of departure took place, and a 
somnolent dragon, breathing fire and steam, 
bore one away into the outer darkness. 

But it was the rotunda, the enchantress’ 
pavilion, that was the gracious and persua- 
sive herald of the entire action. And so it 
remains today, now that the train shed is 
gone, replaced by more modern equipment, 
and the dragons are deprived of fire. If travel 
is no longer such high adventure, the ro- 
tunda remains to announce most elegantly its 
continuing drama. 












HOUSE 


Southern Style 


p the river from the first per- 
manent English settlement at 
Jamestown, were built some 
of the most commodious of 
the early Virginia manors. Today these 
James River plantations are open to a 
stream of visitors who wish to capture 
some of the flavor of eighteenth century 
southern hospitality. 


Most famous of the estates is Westover, 
a magnificent rose brick Georgian struc- 
ture built in 1730 by William Byrd, polit- 
ical giant, wealthy planter and distin- 
guished man of letters. Here, for three 
generations, the courtly and accomplished 
Byrds played host to the most celebrated 
names in America. 


Westover’s gardens, still worth a visit, 
were once considered America’s finest. 
Through these acres of boxwood and bril- 
liant blooms, the visitor would often join 
his host for a stroll. Here the beautiful 
Byrd daughters were courted by Virginia’s 
dapper youth. 





WESTOVER PLANTATION 


IT’S ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. Tours are conducted 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. and from 1 to 2:30 p.m. 


But it was in the dining room and ball- 
room that plantation hospitality reached 
its zenith, particularly at the time of the 
semi-annual ball. Tables were lavishly set; 
punch bowls overflowed; and music con- 
tinued from dusk to dawn. 


From a 1774 diary comes this descrip- 
tion, “The music was a French Horn 
and two Violins . . . first Minuets; second 
Giggs; third Reels; last, Country Dances. 
The Ladies were Dressed Gay and splen- 
did and when dancing, their silks and bro- 
cades rustled and trailed behind them! 
There were some at Cards; some toasting 
the Sons of America; some singing Liberty 
songs .. .” The gaiety often lasted several 
days; and the doors were open round the 
clock to all who happened by. 
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ART AND ANTIQUES AUCTION 


Excerpts from the catalogue for the auction (see back cover) to be held 
in Carnegie Music Hall the afternoon and evening of November 8 
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2IVORY STATUETTES: Admiral Farragut and Lex- 
ington Minute Man, Philadelphia Centennial. 1876. 


LOT OF 3 GLASS PAPERWEIGHTS: 2 millefiori. 
1 flowers and millefiori. 


. MINIATURE PAINTING: Taj Mahal at Agra, 


India. 


2 WHITE TOBY JUGS: 1 Child, 5”. 1 REVERSI- 
BLE JUG: Happy woman, sad man, 7”. 

3 PORTRAIT FLASKS IN RARE COLORS: 

1 ‘The father of his country’’—‘*General Taylor 
never surrenders / Dyottville Glass Works 
Philad.a."’; blue, pint. 1 ‘“The father of his coun- 
try''—'‘I have endeavoured to do my duty’’; green, 
quart. 1 ‘‘The father of his country’’; peacock 
green, quart. 


. GLASS FLASK: Baltimore Monument—CORN FOR 


THE WORLD; pint, amber; color not recorded by 
McKearin. 


JAPANESE IVORY GROUP: Woman with um- 
brella carrying a child; signed Daraxu. 


133. JAPANESE IVORY GROUP: Woman and child in 


149. 


153. 


18 


_ 


188. 


195. 


19 


~ 
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carrying chair, (Norimon), flanked by 2 attendants; 
10” long with carved base. 

“WINDY DOORSTEP,” Bronze sculpture, 14” h. 
ABASTENIA Eperze, U. S. 1878-1942. 


. ‘AUTUMN IN FRANCESTOWN, N. Y.”’ Oil on 


canvas, 25” x 30”. Roy Brown, U. S. 1897- 


“EVENING AT GARENNE-BEZONS.”’ Oil on 
canvas, 15” x 22”. Rene Bitxorre, Fr. 1846-1914. 


. WILLOW TREE BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE: 


square tureen with lid, mark G. B. & B., 612” x 7”. 
1 platter, Ridgway, (slight scratches), 154”. 

SET OF 12 COPELAND SPODE DINNER PLATES. 
Blue and white, profile of George Washington, 
limited edition, Nos. 60-71 out of 2500, 1034”. 


PORCELAIN VASE WITH LID, imitating Armorial 
China, Samson, Paris, 20”. 


. MISCELLANEOUS GLASS: 2 vases, signed Daume, 


Nancy. 1 green vase with gold and enamel decora- 
tion. 1 light ruby Bohemian beaker. 3” to 5”. 


SILVER-MOUNTED TANKARD, high relief, sea- 
god and goddesses, Triton handle, dolphin finial, 
1034” h. 
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209. 


22 


_ 


227. 


24 


_ 


245. 


264. 
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270. 
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27 
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IVORY TRIPTYCH: Figure of an Emperor, (part of 
sceptre missing), inside reveals legend of siege of 
Weinsberg. The women, allowed to leave with 
what they could carry, emerged with husbands on 
their backs. 8%” h. 

4 SWISS IVORY BROOCHES, HUNTING EMB- 
LEMS: Dog head enclosed in whip. Deer head 
enclosed in bugle with tassels. Spaniel head with 
dead birds enclosed in whip. Deer head in oakleaf 
wreath. 


. 3 IVORY FIGURES: 1 standing and 2 kneeling 


ladies personifying the attitudes of ‘‘See no evil, 
Hear no evil, Speak no evil.’’ Signed Ryumin, 
Japanese, 5”, 54", 834”. 

TAOIST MALE IVORY FIGURE holding a staff, 
(upper part of staff added at a later date). Chinese, 
17th or 18th century, 10” h., wooden base. 


. ‘WESTMINSTER PALACE, LONDON”: Etching, 


framed. Fexix Bunot, Fr. 1847-98. 


‘PORTRAIT OF SEMI-NUDE"’: Pencil and char- 
coal drawing, framed, 11” x 814". Jutes Pascin, 
Fr. 1885-1930. 


“LEAFY JUNE”’: Oil on canvas, 17” x 21”. Henry 
Scotr Tuxe, Eng. 1858-1929. 

PAIR OF FRENCH-TYPE BRONZE AND BLUE- 
ENAMEL COVERED URN-SHAPED VASES, 
panels with figural subjects and landscapes, (minor 
imperfections), 1114” h. 

PAIR OF METAL CANDLESTICKS with figures of 
dogs, crystal pendants, 19th cent., 1034” h. 
PARCEL-GILT FRENCH SILVER CUP AND 
SAUCER : frieze of cupids on dolphins on cup, swans 
drinking from fountain and scrollwork on plate. 
c. 1830-35. Cup, 514” x 434"; plate, 744” d. 


. WINE AND WATER CRUETS ON TRAY: head of 


Christ, and the Virgin on cruets; angel heads, 
grape and wheat on tray. After 1838, maker's 
mark: Dgyzan. 1034” x 6%”. 


TWO-MASTED ENAMEL SAILING SHIP with 
miniature figures of crew and metal fittings on re- 
movable cup-shaped base upheld by mermaid, deco- 
rated with 16 mythological scenes, (minor imper- 
fections), 1414” x 24%”. 





THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


er welfare of America is intimately linked 
with the welfare of all humanity. She is 
going to become the respected and secure 
refuge of virtue, good character, tolerance, 
equality, and a peaceful liberty.’ 

Gilbert du Motier, Marquis de Lafayette, 
had never seen the America he thus eulogized 
in a letter written to his young wife as he 
sailed westward in his own vessel, the 
Victoire, in the cause of American independ- 
ence. But on that June day in 1777 Lafayette’s 
words expressed the keynote for a career to 
be devoted to republicanism and liberty that 
has few parallels and still leaves the French- 
man beloved by Americans and respected by 
the defenders of freedom everywhere. 

In this bicentennial year of Lafayette’s 
birth on September 6, 1757, there seems to be 
a special fascination in the career of the 
French aristocrat who dedicated life and 
wealth to the cause of liberty. Perhaps it is 
the defensive situation of democracy in an 
increasingly totalitarian world that today 
focuses renewed attention on Lafayette not 
alone as the military man and adventurer, 
but as the crusader for precious abstractions 
such as freedom and social justice. 

After a forty-year absence the Marquis de 
Lafayette returned in 1824-25 to the now 
United States of America to discover in the 
course of a spectacular triumphal tour not 
only that Americans were less willing than 
his own countrymen to ignore him but also 
that he was to become a legend embodying 
those ideals Americans held most dear. 

The social background of the youthful 
Lafayette, to be sure, had been conducive to 
little thought and less experience in matters 


HUGH ARTHUR MEIER 


democratic. A fortunate marriage had ele- 
vated an eighteen-year-old provincial youth 
into the ranks of the higher aristocracy, and 
there is some suspicion that he remained not 
a little sensitive toward the snobbery of 
court circles in which he was to move. But 
his social contacts remained essentially aris- 
tocratic, fortunately for his American friends, 
so desirous of a useful influence on behalf of 
their cause. 

Aristocracy and democracy are antithetical 
concepts—was it possible for the young 
aristocrat to forget his origins? Condorcet, 
France's uncompromising liberal philoso- 
pher, suspected that American influences 
must continually struggle in Lafayette with 
the ghost of his aristocratic background; a 
ghost which, Condorcet advised visitors chez 
Lafayette, must be exorcised with ‘‘a little 
vial of Potomac water and a sprinkler made 
from the wood of a Continental army rifle.”’ 
But after all, while the ‘‘Marquis’’ soon 
abandoned that title in the interest of re- 
publican reform, it was the democratic 
Americans—always still a little monarchical 
in sentiment—who preferred to remember not 
Gilbert du Motier, but rather the Marquis de 
Lafayette. 

Lafayette confessed that there were many 
forms of aristocracy: ‘“They are not all to be 
condemned, but all have dangers, and in pro- 
portion to the necessary advantages they 
give to a select few, they demand a moral 
insight and wisdom able to make these few 
servants of mankind’s general good instead 
of masters.”’ 

His role in establishing the French branch 
of the Society of the Cincinnati—the honorary 
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THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 


association of Revolutionary War officers— 
forced a clearer opinion on the principle of 
heredity class membership that had been 
proposed for this organization. ‘‘The in- 
troduction into America of so great an in- 
novation as an order of chivalry’’ alarmed 
John Adams and other American patriots, 
and, sensitive to criticism, the Marquis in- 
formed Washington in 1784 that ‘‘if it is 
found that the heredity endangers the true 
principles of democraty [sic], I am as ready 
as any man to renounce it.”’ 

Democracy, of course, connotes not only 
an antiaristocratic sentiment but such com- 
ponents also as a love of liberty, a hatred of 
servitude, an admiration for competitive 
enterprise, a respect for the opinions and the 
faith of others, and a zeal for the welfare of 
the common man. On all of these Lafayette 
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was compelled eventually, by circumstances 
and by the bent of his own spirit, to adopt a 
stand. Nor was he assisted, at least until his 
later years, by any sound formal education 
in these principles. Lafayette was no great 
reader. There is practically no indication in 
his earlier letters—and he wrote scores of 
them to people of many different interests— 
of any influence on his thinking of the 
Philosophes, those learned precursors of Gallic 
liberalism. The society he frequented as a 
young man was interested less in abstractions 
than in court politics, gay entertainments, 
amours, and military matters. 

The first rumblings of American discon- 
tent, however, brought to the consciousness 
of the courtiers of Louis XVI the exciting 
concept of liberty, and it was with liberty as 
a romantic ideal and as a blow against hated 
England that Lafayette first threw himself 
into liberal causes. Having helped the New 
World achieve its independence, Lafayette 
fought to root liberty in France, for, as he 
wrote Jefferson in 1816 when the Holy Alli- 
ance was shackling liberal expression every- 
where, ‘‘There is no stability for things and 
men, not only in France, but in neighboring 
countries, unless their governments are founded 
upon our primitive principles of freedom.” 
To Washington he already had presented a 
key salvaged from the Bastille—‘‘that for- 
tress of despotism’’ which he proudly claimed 
to have ordered demolished. 

France in Lafayette’s time was not to 
achieve the degree of liberty he cherished, 
but the restless champion embarrassed friend 
and foe alike by his espousal of Dutch, Irish, 
Greek, and Latin American independence 
movements through gifts of his wealth and 
the exercise of his influence. 

America, unfortunately, retained one blot 
on its escutcheon of freedom that Lafayette 
deprecated. Negro slavery had not especially 
troubled him in his youthful years. He had 





suggested, in fact, the sale of captured slaves 
as a means of defraying the costs of a West 
Indian expedition projected in 1777, and two 
years later rejoicingly informed Franklin that 
the French capture of Senegal now would 
permit ‘‘the Southern gentlemen of America 
to obtain slaves once again.” 

Such indifference, however, succumbed to 
the pressure of Lafayette’s growing liberal- 
ism, and he ended far more violently anti- 
slavery than was true, for example, of the 
more cautious Jefferson. Already at the close 
of the American war Lafayette proposed to 
Washington, who had freed his own slaves, 
their mutual investment in a small estate 
where an experiment of emancipation might 
be conducted. ‘Such an example as yours,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘might render it a general 
practice, and if we succeed in America, I will 
cheerfully devote a part of my time to render 
the method fashionable in the West Indies. 


If it be a wild scheme, I had rather be mad 
this way than to be thought wise in the 
other task.”” 

Lafayette actually purchased a plantation 
in Cayenne ‘‘in order to make that experi- 
ment which you know is my hobby horse,”’ 
as he informed Washington, who in turn 
observed, *“Would to God a like spirit would 
diffuse itself generally into the minds of the 
people of this country, but I despair of 
seeing it.” 

Indeed, the Frenchman was disappointed 
also at the timidity of antislavery sentiment 
in the New World. Jefferson, slaveholder and 
Virginian, argued vainly with Lafayette 
after 1820 that the remedy lay in ending the 
slave trade and encouraging a wider dis- 
tribution of existing slaves—a thinning out 
that would weaken sectional defenses of the 
institution. “By spreading the prejudices, 
habits, and calculations of planters over a 


She couldn’t fill her husband’s 
“business shoes”! 


The success of her husband’s small business was 
due in large measure to his excellent abilities and 
driving energy. At his death, his associates proved 
unequal to the task and the business declined. The 
bewildered wife, without her husband’s business 
knowledge and experience, had no choice but to sell 
his stock holdings at a fraction of their original worth. 

If your family resources are involved to any 
appreciable degree in a small corporation or partner- 
ship business, it pays to consider every eventuality. 
Our Estate Planning Division can help you establish 
a continuity plan for future protection, and will be 
glad to discuss our services with you and with your 
attorney. Come in today, or telephone GRant 1-9600, 
extension 502. 
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larger territory you rather increase the dif- 
ficulties of final liberation,’’ Lafayette re- 
butted. 

American slavery, too, greatly embarrassed 
Lafayette’s championing of republican prin- 
ciples before cynical Europeans, for, as he in- 
formed Jefferson in 1822, ‘‘This wide blot on 
American philanthropy is ever thrown in 
my face."’ 

Meanwhile, Lafayette had become asso- 
ciated with Granville Sharp and the English 
abolitionists. “‘In the cause of my black 
brethren,’’ he pledged, *‘I feel myself warmly 
interested, and most decidedly side, so far 
as respects them, against the white part of 
mankind.’ 

The ‘“‘common man,’’ so much the concern 
of democratic philosophers, was perhaps too 
close to win as enthusiastic championing by 
a French aristocrat as did Negro slavery. 
Owner of extensive properties, the Marquis 
was obliged in 1779—when his American ex- 
periences were making him a little self- 
conscious in the matter—to order a survey to 
determine whether or not he actually owned 
any serfs. However, the violent uprising in 
1787 of Massachusetts debtors and taxpayers 
known as Shay’s Rebellion left Lafayette un- 
sympathetic and a little fearful of its effects 
on European opinion. This rebellion was a 
little too mundane for the abstraction-loving 
crusader. 

In still another area of democratic principle 
Lafayette launched his fullest energy. He had 
noticed and welcomed the comparative lack 
of religious bigotry among enlightened 


Dr. Meier is an assistant professor of history at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. His special interest is 
American social and intellectual history, with emphasis 
on the role of technology in American life. He earned 
his doctorate at the University of Wisconsin and taught 
several years at Princeton before coming here five years 
ago. He has written for Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, the American Quarterly, and the Pittsburgh Press. 


American democrats. Now, in 1785, he 
championed the cause of toleration for the 
faith of the French Huguenots, whose civil 
liberties had been drastically curtailed after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in the 
time of Louis XIV. 

It was a dangerous campaign, especially for 
a nominal Catholic aristocrat. With more 
caution and secretiveness than was his wont, 
Lafayette associated with Huguenot leaders 
and assisted those liberals who furthered the 
cause of toleration in France. A limited suc- 
cess greeted such efforts in 1788, when La- 
fayette could report the granting to Hugue- 
nots of such privileges as legal burial, full 
property rights, private worship, the valida- 
tion of Protestant marriage and the legitima- 
tizing of their offspring. Toall of this Jefferson 
responded wryly that the edict merely ac- 
knowledged ‘‘that Protestants can beget 
children, and that they can die and be offen- 
sive unless buried."’ 

Lafayette could not complete his career of 
service to what he considered to be democracy 
without joining Thomas Jefferson and other 
haters of special privilege in a struggle 
against economic monopoly. American to- 
bacco reached France in 1785, principally 
through English importers in a monopolistic 
arrangement with the privileged farmers- 
general of France. An uphill battle finally made 
possible direct importation from America 
in 1786, but even here a temporary monopoly 
was granted to the financier Robert Morris 
of Philadelphia with whom Lafayette per- 
sonally had frequent dealings. ‘‘I am Robert 
Morris’ friend’’ declared Lafayette, ‘“‘and no 
one has had more reason than I todo homage 
to his talents, but if his private interest is 
harmful to the public interest of the two coun- 
tries, he surely knows that I will oppose it.”’ 

Other reform activities also interested La- 
fayette as he grew older. Frances Wright, for 
example, the ardent champion of women’s 





rights whose influence in America was pro- 
found, discovered in the Marquis a dear per- 
sonal friend and loyal supporter. Familiar 
with the brilliant salon life of Paris, La- 
fayette needed little persuasion regarding the 
intellectual worth of womankind. In another 
area and in the pattern of other notable 
Frenchmen of his time, he also interested 
himself in prison reform. 

Thus it was that the republicanism of 
Gilbert du Motier, Marquis or “‘Citizen’’ 
Lafayette, deepened and broadened beyond 
anything his early years had anticipated. His 
natural enthusiasms, perhaps, led him to 
erroneous conclusions regarding the identi- 
fication of the motives and nature of the 
American and French revolutions. The politi- 
cal and economic characteristics of the first 
were not parallel to the more deeply lying 
social discontents of the other revolution, a 
fact Americans themselves pointed out. 

To the returning French soldiers, Boston's 
well-known Whig preacher Samuel Cooper 
cautioned, *‘Do not let your hopes be in- 
flamed by our triumphs on this virgin soil. 
Our liberty has been won by blood. You will 
have to shed it in torrents before liberty can 
take root in the Old World.”’ Jefferson, as 
late as 1815, prophesied that a generation 
would be needed before the masses of Europe 
could, through reasonable laws and educa- 
tion, learn the true value of freedom and the 
principles on which it rested for preservation. 
Lafayette himself, however, did not expect 
to duplicate the American pattern, and pre- 
ferred for France a constitutional monarchy 
established on principles such as had been 
embodied in his own famous Declaration of 
Rights. 

And always Lafayette wearied his Euro- 
pean listeners with his praises of American 
republicanism. To some he seemed a profes- 
sional American whose ambition and love of 
glory would not rest ‘‘until he became presi- 


dent of the Republic or died a glorious death 
in the presence of 200,000 people.’’ John 
Adams thought, ‘‘He grasps at all, civil, 
political, and military, and would be the 
unum necessarium in everything,’’ and even 
Jefferson had once suspected that ‘His foible 
is, a canine appetite for popularity and fame; 
but he will get above this.”’ 

But the Marquis de Lafayette requires 
little apology now, as the free world com- 
memorates the two-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth. His contributions to the strength- 
ening of the ideals for which democracy 
stands were too substantial for lasting criti- 
cism, and his name remains a symbol of free- 
dom in a world where despotism still raises 
its threat. 


THIS SUMMER’S DROUGHT 


[Continued from page 264) 


been too heavily browsed by deer, probably 
because the drought had shortened their food 
supply elsewhere. Thus it is possible that by 
this most indirect route the Mecoptera were 
eliminated even from areas still moist enough 
to harbor them. 

In closing it would be well to point out 
that, although the drought may have reduced 
the number of insects somewhat, nevertheless 
there is evidence that some species actually 
increased in abundance as a consequence of it. 
This is most probably true of some of the 
butterflies and moths, whose early stages are 
often r.rmally subject to attack by fungi of 
various sorts. The dessication, even though 
not ai.ecting the larvae or pupae directly, 
would have reduced the amount of fungi and 
mold, and thus permitted larger than usual 
numbers of the insects to emerge. On the re- 
cent Powdermill trip exceptional numbers of 
at least one species of butterfly were seen, and 
there was an unusually good showing of 
butterflies generally. It’s an ill drought. . . . 
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OPAL MATRIX, POLISHED STONES, AND PENDANT 


OPAL FOR OCTOBER 


October's child is born for woe, 
And life's vicissitudes must know; 
But lay an opal on her breast, 

And hope will lull the woes to rest. 


Ws water combines with silica as an 
integral part, strains, fissures, and in- 
ternal irregularities are set up which in turn 
split light rays that reflect a rainbow of hues. 
This produces the most beautiful and valu- 
able gem in the silica family, the opal. Com- 
bining the blue sky, the fiery sunsets, and all 
the coloring of a changing autumn landscape, 
this gem is well suited to be the birthstone 
for October. As a mineral, opal is rather com- 
mon and may be found in many parts of the 
world. Precious opal, however, is rare and is 
found mostly in Hungary, Mexico, Nevada, 
Idaho, Honduras, and several places in Aus- 
tralia. Common opal has been found at Corn- 
wall Mines, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. 
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Deposition of opal probably occurs as a 
result of hot, magmatic waters upon silicates, 
and it is ordinarily found filling cavities, 
cracks, or seams in igneous and sedimentary 
rocks. Hot springs and geysers often deposit 
opal, and the cones and basins at Yellow- 
stone Park are a dull variety of opal called 
geyserite. When silica-bearing waters filter 
through logs and stumps covered with an 
overburden of rock materials, opalized wood 
of breath-taking beauty may result. Al- 
though a deposit of opal may be a riot of 
color, it is seldom possible to secure a speci- 
men of suitable size and perfection for the 
cutting of a gem stone. This, of course, con- 
trols the value and makes a precious opal a 
costly gem. 

Ancient people held the opal in high esteem 
and awe. It was considered a symbol of hope 
and an influence for every possible good. 





Even Pliny, who usually limited himself to 
rather staid descriptions and the talismanic 
values of gems, waxed poetic when it came 
to the opal. He wrote, ‘There is in them a 
softer fire than the ruby, there is the brilliant 
purple of the amethyst, there is the sea-green 
of the emerald—all shining together in in- 
credible union. Some by their refulgent splen- 
dor rival the colors of the painters, others the 
flame of burning sulphur or of fire quickened 
by oil.” 

In Sir Walter Scott's novel, Anne of Geierstein, 
the enchanted Lady Hermione wore in her 
hair an opal whose physical properties and 
peculiarities were bound to her charmed 
ladyship’s very existence. When she was 
angry, the stone flashed red; if she were gay, 
it sparkled brilliantly; and when sprinkled 
with holy water, it lost its luster. Scott's tale 
narrates how Hermione fainted, was carried 
to her chamber, laid on her bed, and on the 
next day nothing was left of her but a small 


pile of ashes. The enchantment was broken. 

Probably Scott chose the opal instead of a 
sapphire, emerald, or diamond, because of its 
wonderful play of color, the mysterious char- 
acter of which matched that of Hermione. 
As a result of his choice and this story, the 
opal was condemned as being unlucky, and 
for years the virtues of this colorful gem were 
darkened by a cloud of superstitious beliefs. 

It was the astute and illustrious Queen Vic- 
toria who broke this spell. When opals were 
discovered in Australia, Her Majesty com- 
prehended at once that it would be profitable 
for the Empire if the opal regained its popu- 
larity. Consequently she wore them on every 
occasion and made a point of using them as 
gifts to her friends and relatives. As a result, 
the opal is again looked upon with favor. Yet 
even in this enlightened day, one occasionally 
hears the whispered remark, “‘But aren't 
opals supposed to be unlucky?”’ 

—E. R. Ener 
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© promote the Progress of Science and 
Useful Arts by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive rights 
to their respective writings and discoveries.”’ 
James Madison in Philadelphia was carefully 
copying into the Constitution of the new 
nation, that warm August day of 1787, the 
words of Charles Pinckney of South Carolina 
that were to lay the cornerstone for today’s 
industrial empire. 

Three years later, Washington's first an- 
nual message to Congress called for ‘‘the 
exertion of skill and genius at home.’ The 
first Federal Patent Law was passed by the 
first Congress in April, 1790, and was ad- 
ministered by Thomas Jefferson, then Secre- 
tary of State and an inventor of no small 
mien, although he himself never applied for 
a patent. 

Samuel Hopkins, of Vermont, in 1790 re- 
ceived the first patent from the United 
States, for ‘Making Pot and Pearl Ashes.”’ 
During that year only three patents. were 
issued, and papers for these were lost by fire 
in 1836, when all records of patent applica- 
tions and grants were destroyed. 

The early petitions granted were for such 
devices as candlemaking machines, for grist 
mills, windmills, and spinning wheels—the 
very things that the tourist in New England 
or Williamsburg or Cooperstown today 
travels miles to see in original or restored 
forms. 

Before 1790, colonial and state patents had 
been granted by an act of the current legisla- 
tive body. There are on record patents granted 
by colonial governments to such men as 
Samuel Winslow, to produce salt, and Joseph 
Jenks, to produce scythes. The first English 
patent issued to a resident of this country was 


PATENTS PENDING, PATENTS PROCURED 
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granted to Thomas Masters, planter of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1715, for a device for cleaning and 
curing corn invented by his wife Sibella. 

So great was the rush for patents after the 
passing of the Federal Law that it was found 
necessary to screen some of the work of the 
patent committee. Therefore, the Bill of 1793 
provided that the applicant must take an 
oath stating his patent was original and did 
not infringe on any other existing patent. 
Thus was born the need for the patent at- 
torney and the patent specialist, both of 
whom are legion today and provide the 
courts with battles long-and colorful. Years 
later occurred one of the most acrimonious 
examples of a legal battle, between Alexander 
G. Bell and Elisha Gray over that lucrative 
and useful object, the telephone. Even so 
great a man as Edison, holder of over 1,200 
patents, had a legal tussle with Bell over the 
telephone receiver. 

Many ingenious patents were issued in the 
interim between 1790 and 1836, at which time 
the current numbering system went into 
effect. Prior to that, no numbers were as- 
signed to patents, but 9,957 were recorded. 
Among them was the patent on the Revolv- 
ing Gun received by Samuel Colt in February, 
1836, the first of the famous six-shooters that 
played such a part in the winning of the 
West. The first patent in the new consecutive 
numerical system was issued to John Ruggles 
of Thomaston, Maine, on July 13, 1836, for 
“traction wheels for a locomotive steam 
engine for rails and other roads.”’ 

In the Technology Department of Carnegie 
Library you will find the complete patent 
history of Great Britain and the United 
States. In 1898 Edwin H. Anderson, the first 
librarian here, visited England and discussed 


patent publications with the British Govern- 
ment. Shortly thereafter gifts of Patents were 
presented to the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh from the British Government. The col- 
lection of the Technology Department begins 
with British Patent No. 2 of 1617 and con- 
tinues to the present. The early United States 
Patents for 1837-71, in abstract form only, 
are contained in the Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of Patents. From May 20, 1871, 
to date, the Department houses the complete 
Patent Specifications and Drawings as well as 
the Official Gazette, a weekly publication of 
the Patent Office, which abstracts the patents 
issued each week. 

The Patent Office at Washington, now in 
the Department of Commerce, and with a 
budget of $14,500,000 for 1956, examines ap- 
plications for patents, publishes descriptions 
and drawings of patents, and maintains a 
search room open to the public for the ex- 
amination of records and patents granted. 

This being a young country, the United 
States has shown much imagination in its 
patents, and no country has worked so hard 
to save labor as has that of the Yankee. Staid 
and mature Britain, on the other hand, has 
given the world fewer patents, but has pro- 
duced fundamental patents like those of 
James Watt or Michael Faraday. Germany 
has worked largely with pure rather than 
applied science. It is interesting to note that 
the government of the Confederacy established 
a Patent Office. Incidentally, during World 
War II, the United States Patent Office tem- 
porarily transferred many of its records to 
Richmond. 

A granted patent gives the inventor (heirs 
or assignees) the ‘‘right to exclude anyone 
else from making, using, or selling’’ the 
article for a period of seventeen years in the 
United States, its territories or possessions. A 
patent is not renewable except by an Act of 
Congress. 


Since 1842 the law provides for granting of 
design patents to any person who has in- 
vented any new, original, and ornamental de- 
sign for an article of manufacture. The first 
design patent was granted to George Bruce 
of New York City for the production of a 
type face. 

Patents are often confused with copyrights, 
which came into being in 1870. The latter 
protect writings, photographs, musical com- 
positions, and the like from being copied. A 
copyright is issued for a period of twenty- 
eight years, and may be extended for a 
similar period if so requested. Trade-marks, 
on the other hand, differ from the aforemen- 
tioned in that they pertain to the name or 
symbol used in trade goods to indicate the 
source or origin of the goods. They are 
granted for a period of twenty years and are 
renewable as long as the company is in busi- 
ness. 

‘Patent pending”’ or “‘Patent applied for’’ 
have no legal significance and merely serve as 
notice that a patent is being sought. 

So-called ‘“‘patent medicines’’ are not 
patented at all. The only way one can pro- 
tect a medicinal compound is by use of a 
trade-mark and by keeping the formula 
secret. 

In 1887 the United States joined the Inter- 
national Convention for Protection of Indus- 
trial Property (patents and trade-marks). The 
Convention is instrumental in protecting 
patents of Americans in foreign countries and 
of foreigners in United States. 

Since 1930 the Patent Laws have been ad- 
justed to include plants. The beautiful color 


Miss Garland, of the Technology Department of Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, began her professional work 
in the Library's Reference Department, then served at Mt. 
Washington and Homewood Branches. Later she was 
public-utility librarian at the Philadelphia Company. She 
received her education at Wellesley College, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and the Carnegie Library School. 
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plates in the plant patent collection at the 
Library make a search pleasurable. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 excludes 
the patenting of inventions useful solely in 
the production of fissionable material, and 
inventions for utilization of fissionable or 
atomic energy for military purposes. 

In the United States, thirty dollars must 
accompany the patent application, with an 
additional dollar for every claim made over 
twenty. A similar amount must be paid as an 
issue fee. Even after a patent has been granted, 
you are not really in business. Twenty years 
is said to be the average time for a new me- 
chanical invention to find its market, and 
fifty years the average time for the most 
specialized research equipment in pure physics 
to become a standard industrial tool. 

One of the most lucrative inventions a per- 
son can make, if he can market it, is a toy. 
United States Patent No. 2,618,889, in 1952, 
known to you as the Yogi-Bird, netted V. F. 
Wigal a profit of over $200,000. 

The decade following 1880 was one of the 
greatest decades of invention in history. Dur- 
ing each war the patent quotient has been 
markedly lower than at other times. 

The first patent issued in 1957 was 
No. 2,775,762. The number emphasizes the 
absurdity of a story often told of the Patent 
Office. It is said that in 1833 the head of the 
Patent Office wanted to resign because 
“Everything seems to have been done,”’ 
there being about 9,000 patents at that time. 

The list of patents is endless: some are use- 
less, and even ridiculous; some have changed 
the course of history; some, like the cotton 
gin, were believed to be factors in causing a 
war; some, like an electrical demonstration 
at the World’s Fair of 1870, were exhibited 
with caution—whereas, today, a child fear- 
lessly clicks an electric switch. 

Twentieth-century patent-holders furnish 
an interesting variety of family names. Anglo- 








Saxon names in the list are diminishing, and 
the men from other parts of the world are 
contributing patents to the melting pot. A 
desire for leisure and the pursuit of culture 
have brought about labor-saving devices. 
European immigration has affected invention, 
for native Americans are taking up skilled 
trades. Moreover, transportation and com- 
munication have drafted American genius. 

The electrical and automotive era has come 
in with attendant inventions. We are engaged 
in an epoch of plastics and electronics; in 
reality, a second industrial revolution with 
its accompanying mass production and mass 
destruction is in progress. 

Now we add a new dimension to the story. 
It is the era of nuclear physics, of automa- 
tion, or rockets and guided missiles. 

How truly our patent system bears witness 
to the words of Abraham Lincoln: ‘‘The 
patent system added the field of interest to 
the fire of genius.”’ 


UNIVERSITY ART SOIREE 


een paintings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries will be exhibited in 
the Henry Clay Frick Fine Arts Department 
of the University of Pittsburgh, on loan from 
the Wildenstein Galleries, New York City. 
The exhibit is sponsored by the French Room 
Committee, Mrs. Donald G. Clark, chairman. 

On the opening evening, November 7, 
Walter Read Hovey will comment on the ex- 
hibition. A charge of $5.00 will be made to 
guests, proceeds from the soiree to provide 
funds for a year’s study in France for a Uni- 
versity Junior. 

During the three weeks the group of 
twenty paintings remain at the University the 
public will be admitted without charge. The 
artists are Boucher, Bourdon, Chardin, David, 
Drouais, Fragonard, Greuze, Lorrain, Nat- 
tier, Pater, Prud’hon, and Robert. 


A VISITOR TO JAPAN 


Further impressions from a recent trip 


was interested, naturally enough, in evi- 

dences of the tensions and conflicts of the 
day wherever I went in Japan. In Kyoto I had 
a pleasant meeting with Shiryu Morita, the 
well-known calligrapher-painter. Morita is 
also the editor of Bokubi, a magazine devoted 
to the art of those painters who have made 
their black and white imagery from a new 
use of the traditional calligraphic brush 
stroke. Sekiya’s and Nakamura’s work in the 
last PrrrssuRGH INTERNATIONAL may be re- 
called. An American artist-friend living in 
Kyoto comments on this school most wisely : 

‘Morita and his followers seem too closely 
bound to the narrow aesthetic road they are 
treading. While I find some of their modern 
calligraphy visually exciting and decorative, 
I do not feel the depth they assert it has. 
Morita seems to feel that abstract oil paint- 
ing, often being a long and ‘worked-over’ 
process, is impure compared to the directness 
of what he does. Even if this is true (which I 
doubt), directness does not insure depth, and 
I suspect many of these modern calligraphers 
are mistaking a muscular performance for a 
deep and Zen-like experience. . . . Moreover, 
I am struck by the sameness of it when the 
work of several years is viewed together. 
This similarity and lack of a progressive or 
evolving idea is noticeable.”’ 

Ray Falk, writing in the New York Times 
of July 21, 1957, mentions Sokyu Ueda as 
one of the best-known leaders in this modern 
school of calligraphy or bokusho. I was taken 
to see Ueda during my first days in Tokyo, 
an experience that has left me with a vivid 
image both of this vigorous man and of his 
work. We drove to a distant suburb of the 
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city, a trying ride as I always expected to be 
killed at any instant in Japanese cabs. Driving 
on the left only adds to the mental anxiety 
that builds up until you wish every cab had 
a paper screen between passengers and driver 
so that nothing ahead could be seen. 

Tokyo is virtually without street names or 
house numbers, but some districts do have 
house-location maps on small billboards at 
their entrances, and in such an outskirt area 
you quietly edge through the lanes, asking 
pedestrians the way. Each little property is 
as close to the next as apples in a basket. Here 
and there are open-air markets with heaps of 
unfamiliar vegetables. The small house of 
Ueda was hardly bigger than a tool house, 
but full of wonderful things. Over it, on a 
rough pole, flew a great black carp at least 
fifteen feet long, its belly, like an airfield 
sock, full of the evening breeze. It was Boys’ 
Day, a fact more evident in this flat district 
than in the city, where the bigger buildings 
hide the flags. 

After we had taken off our shoes and edged 
around a table of beautiful old potteries that 
nearly filled the entranceway, we were in the 
little living room with its conventional 
tatami matting. There had not been room for 
our host to greet us properly at his doorstep, 
as he is a large, muscular man, built like an 
ancient warrior. Now he exchanged salutes 
with Mr. Masuda, my distinguished com- 
panion, by several times touching his fore- 
head to the floor in the traditional kowtow 


Mr. Washburn, the director of fine arts at Carnegie 
Institute, visited Japan for the first time last May on 
invitation from the Japanese Art Association extended by 
the Japanese Embassy in Washington. 
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DESIGN FOR WALL PAINTING 
By Soxyu UEpa 


with which I too would soon become ac- 
customed. There seemed to be barely room 
enough to drink tea and eat our bean paste, 
so limited was the space. The tea was the 
green powdered sort used in the tea ceremony, 
now offered in very beautiful dark pottery 
cups of Ueda’s own making. He is a noted 
potter as well as calligrapher. Its delicate 
bitterness was enhanced by a sweetish brown 
bean paste, which was also offered us. It 
came wrapped in a kind of bamboo-leaf 
parcel, a Boys’ Day specialty. 

Now Ueda agreed to demonstrate his calli- 
graphic art, the art of bokusho. The low center 
table was pushed into a corner and the artist 
threw down two big felt mats, one dark blue 
and one red, to protect the floor matting. 
Ueda is a handsome man, full-bodied, with 
graying hair and mustache, so that his brush 
performance as he wielded his tools—his dark 


blue kimono contrasting with his bare fore- 
arms and feet—was like a fine dance. During 
this work, he stood on two corners of his 
paper and thrust at it with powerful jabs. 

But first he brought out a large inkstone, a 
small stick of crystallized Chinese ink, a blue 
and white teapot of water, a tube of black 
water color, and another smaller inkstone. 
The ready-made ink, though less good, 
would make a quicker job of it as we were in a 
hurry. Various brushes—one as big as a 
turnip and another merely a bundle of rice 
straw—completed the equipment. After the 
inks were mixed with the help of my com- 
panion, Ueda stood for a minute or two in 
thought. Then, half uncertainly, as though 
dragging himself out of his meditation, he 
dipped his brush. Finally, as if set in motion 
by an inaudible bell, he struck the paper: 
once, twice, and a third time with quick, 
light blows. His brush marks were often 
swallowed up by the spreading zone of ink. 
They would show their ‘“‘bones’’ only when 
the ink dried. First he made the character for 
snow; then on the next sheet the one for bird. 
He ended with the one for myself, his signa- 
ture, above which he drew a bowl in three 
strokes and decorated its side with the char- 
acter for heart. 

My companion quickly showed me the 
conventional characters for snow and bird that 
I might realize what vast liberties Ueda had 
taken with these simple forms. I gathered, in 
fact, that it was not at all easy to read them. 
As he stood there over his work, his legs 
spread apart, laughing and joking, it was 
evident how happy he was, and I was re- 
minded of that Zen-Buddhist priest in the 
painting who holds up the crab he has caught, 
and exults. When I met the painter Shiko 
Munakata the next day, I again met a joyous 
artist; a rare occurrence in the West. 

Shiko Munakata, who came into interna- 
tional fame with the showing of his big 





prints in the new Japanese Pavilion in Venice 
a year ago, is another kind of craftsman alto- 
gether. Yet as a woodcut artist he is also a 
traditionalist just as Ueda as a calligrapher is 
one, however much each may have modified 
traditional usages. Munakata likewise lives 
in a banlieue of Tokyo, and he is little and 
spry enough to clamber about his own small 
house like a restless squirrel. He can never be 
still for a minute. Perhaps he is really more 
like a performing bird, since he unburdens 
himself of a torrent of bubbling good spirits 
that would put even a nightingale to shame. 
At first sight and sound of this comic burst- 
ing play of spirits, in which his whole small 
body with its topknot of curly black hair as 
well as his falsetto laughter tumbles about 
you, you cannot believe it will last. But it 
does, as it is an indication of the lightness 
and freshness of his spirit, which sweeps you 
with it in spite of yourself. Instead of tiring 
either himself or you, it is a relaxing ex- 
perience. I had come on my first visit in some 
weariness and depression of spirits, but when 
I left I was entirely lifted out of myself. 

Munakata’s art, like his talk, flows out of 
him in the fashion of all romantic expression. 
It is exuded by his whole mind and body: it 
is an extension of himself. He had been cut- 
ting his wood blocks when we arrived, and 
the large thin sheets of wood were lying out 
in the center of his studio floor, nearly filling 
it. He showed us the four chisels with which 
he cuts the boards. The smallest of these he 
has only now mastered, he explained. For- 
merly he could not use it. Kneeling on the 
blocks, with his myopic eyes only a few inches 
away from his work, he demonstrated how 
he gouged out the images with only rough 
charcoal or crayon lines on the boards to 
guide him and with preliminary brush- 
drawings on scraps of paper that remind him 
of what he has planned. 

Gurgling, babbling, screeching with laugh- 
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ter, ceaselessly joking and bouncing about, 
he showed us a few folders of prints. His little 
blank white hands (he suffers from an uneven 
pigmentation of the skin) darted and twin- 
kled, while he himself flashed about so 
rapidly that you could hardly tell where in 
the room he would be next. There was barely 
a chance to drink one’s tea, and I had only 
a couple of stolen glimpses of his crowded 
furnishings. These boasted Lautrec’s famous 
poster, Le Divan Japonais, a couple of Maillol 
bronzes, and a small stack of Western prints 
including a small head by Manet and a Rem- 
brandt etching. He had ordered sets of his 
own prints to be mounted on traditional 
Japanese screens, and these we tried to look 
at in the narrow entrance hall. One was a set 
of the Disciples of Buddha. He himself is Bud- 
dhist. These prints had created a sensation at 
the Biennale in Venice, where their bold pat- 
terns and monumental gravity had excited 
great admiration. 

In Honolulu, Bob Griffing, director of the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, told me some- 
thing of the story of this set of blocks. Ap- 
parently, as the bombing of Tokyo became 
extremely serious, Munakata had employed 
them to make a refuge in his garden. They 
were used to line the earthen hole itself. His 
other wood blocks, as the bombing con- 
tinued, were burned and destroyed, but with 
this set he and a bit of his work survived the 
holocaust. 

With it, too, he was able to make a reputa- 
tion for himself; the Disciples of Buddha pro- 
vided him both with life and with fame. I 
looked at one disciple after another. ‘‘Which 
is which?”’ I asked. He protested he could 
not tell. Which was which in the other big 
set, of the Disciples of Christ? Here he could 
not say either. “If you look closely, perhaps 
you will discover that you are one,’’ he 
joked. He grasped our hands and thanked 
us profusely; he bowed deeply and touched 
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his forehead to the floor at our departure. I 
thought as I looked back that he was danc- 
ing a little jig. 

Japan is traditionally a country of groups 
and alliances; that is, of clan loyalties. It is 
difficult to meet an artist who is not a member 
of an artists’ society. In Kyoto I was im- 
pressed with a small group centering about 
the painters Ryonosuke Shimomura and 
Hidekata Ono, who call themselves Pan- 
Realists. They are abstract painters, or at 
least they are non-figural. But in the Kobe- 
Osaka district the group calling themselves 
the Gutai Art Association provided only a de- 
pressing puzzle. Working under the leader- 
ship of the excellent abstract painter, Jiro 
Yoshihara, whose painting in the 1952 In- 
TERNATIONAL may be remembered, is a band 
of young people who publish expensive cata- 
logues commemorating what appears to be a 
kind of revival of the European Dada move- 
ment of forty years ago, though without its 
wit and humor. Their sad highjinks suggest 
only the confusions of a period of national 
reconstruction. 

As one of her efforts to place herself within 
the world’s family of nations, Japan has 
established a new INTERNATIONAL EXxHIBI- 
TION OF CONTEMPORARY ART, a gesture India 
has also made. I had postponed my trip to 
Japan to be present at the opening of this 
fourth show as a guest of its sponsors, the 
Mainichi Newspapers. Having often visited 
the Biennale in Venice and once seen the Sao 
Pauto INTERNATIONAL in Brazil, I was anx- 
ious to compare the young Tokyo exhibition 
with these as well as with our PirrspurGH 
INTERNATIONAL. 

Although the United States Information 
Service, unfortunately enough, had arranged 
a lecture for me in Yokohama the evening of 
the opening, I was able to make a flying visit 
to the ceremonies before being whisked off 
to the seacoast in an embassy car. Pictures by 
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What company 
noted for glass 
makes millions 
of paint brushes? 


The answer is Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. Every year, our Paint and 
Brush Division manufactures millions 
of brushes and rollers. 

These include paint and varnish 
brushes used by the most critical mas- 
ter painters; brushes and rollers used by 
homeowners, power-driven brushes that 
are well-nigh indispensable to industry. 

Thus it is obvious that the best-known 
name in glass means more than glass. It 
means the best in painting tools, too. 


PAINTS + GLASS + CHEMICALS + BRUSHES - PLASTICS - FIBER GLASS 
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artists from Europe interested me less be- 
cause they were better known to me than 
those from Japan and other Far-Eastern 
countries. About half the show of four hun- 
dred and seventy works was Japanese, the 
rest divided between thirteen countries, with 
Germany and England the most justly repre- 
sented. Russia and China were not included. 
America was represented by fifteen pictures 
chosen by a staff member of The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. The best of these, 
I thought, were the canvases by Richard 
Diebenkorn, Helen Frankenthaler, Sam 
Francis, and Joan Mitchell, all of whom may 
be remembered from the last PirtspurGu In- 
TERNATIONAL. 

As an international exhibition, the whole 
undertaking suffers from great unevenness, a 
fault that is due, I should guess, to the un- 
certain nature of the sources, as well as to 
political pressures and balances within the 
Japanese art world. Nevertheless after several 
visits I was able to make a choice of pictures 
by a considerable number of artists whom we 
will hope to represent in Pittsburgh's next 
INTERNATIONAL. Their quality is such that 
this selection promises to be a feature of. un- 
usual interest. 

One wishes that it might be possible to 
bring to America what is perhaps the greatest 
of all specialities in their modern world: I 
mean a whole Japanese department store. 
American department stores may or may not 
amuse you, but a Japanese one cannot fail to 
do so. It is the temple of the new era; the 
symbol of the marriage of East and West; the 
bazaar of the world. In it one can buy any- 
thing from a copy of an American Disposall 
or a Japanese automobile to a vase by Sokyu 
Ueda or a set of prints by Shiko Munakata. 

In America our art museums are community 
centers with constantly changing shows of 
cultural material. In Japan it is to the depart- 
ment stores that you must go to enjoy such 
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a parade of exhibitions. In Tokyo alone I saw 
dozens of such offerings, often as many as 
three or four at a time in each store. They in- 
clude an exhibit of Great MasTERPIECES OF 
Drawinc (ORIENTAL AND OCCIDENTAL), a 
retrospective show of JAPANESE PAINTING OF 
THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES, 
a historic display of JapaNgsE Foik Art, and 
a horrendous exhibition by a Society of 
Modern Flowei Arrangers. 

On my last day, we went to the Daimaru 
Department Store to see a show of Munakata’s 
water colors. At ten o'clock the store would 
open, and already a dozen or more people 
waited for the swinging doors to be unlocked. 
All things Japanese are done with ceremony, 
including the opening of a shop in the morn- 
ing. Looking in, we could see that two girls, 
smartly dressed in white, had been posted to 
swing open the double doors at the proper 
moment. A floorwalker stood with a whistle 
at his mouth. 

There then appeared a special angel, also 
in white, who was permitted to pass into the 
lobby where we waited. She bowed low and 
made a little speech of welcome for Thursday, 
the sixteenth of May. She stepped back in- 
side. The floorwalker, whose eye was glued 
to his wristwatch, blew his whistle. The girls 
pulled, and the doors flew open. What was 
once, and not too long ago, a greeting to the 
sun, symbol of the Emperor and all man’s 
blessings from above, was still remembered 
in this little gesture to the Japanese shoppers 
of a new day. 


* * & 


The fish of the Allegheny are harder and firmer than 
those of the Monongahela or Ohio, owing, as is supposed, 
to the greater coldness and purity of the water. The fish 
in general of those rivers are good. They are, the pike, 
weighing frequently 15 or 20 pounds; the perch larger 
than I have seen in the bay of the Chesapeak, which is 
the only tide from whence I have ever seen perch; there 
is also the sturgeon and many more kinds of fish. 

—Hucu Henry BrackenripGE 
Pittsburgh Gazette, July 26,1786 
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